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gard to her operations in Abyssinia, nor would she have 
any rights against us if we were to attempt to share in the 
partition of Africa. 

In the case of Turkey, if we were to seize the whole of 
Asia Minor and establish peace and order there (as the 
British have done, in subitance, in Egypt), we should 
have invaded no right of any power except Turkey. 

The same is, of course, true in respect of our relations 
and conduct with the states of the western hemisphere 
under the Monroe doctrine, or under any other policy that 
we may think it just to adopt. 

It was, then, the clear and perfectly understood dis- 
tinction between the rights of one nation against another, 
and their interests and policies in regard to other nations, 
that doubtless led to a separate treaty in regard to the 
Venezuelan question; for both governments knew that 
the affair could not possibly come within the scope of the 
general treaty. 

You will see, therefore, that the phrase of the treaty 
which is criticised is the most apt possible to mark the 
boundary of arbitration, and that it leaves the Monroe 
doctrine unaffected. 

The second objection is the fear that the treaty may 
affect our attitude in regard to the Nicaragua canal, in 
which the interests of the United States are so deeply 
concerned. What I have already said disposes of that 
solicitude ; I have no time to go into detail about it. 

The third and last objection I have heard is the supposed 
danger of leaving it to any European power to name an 
umpire in certain contingencies. It is enough to say that, 
so far as our considerable experience has gone in such 
matters, we have never had occasion to complain of the 
action of any sovereign in naming an umpire or in decid- 
ing a dispute. 

In the great arbitration treaty of 1871 we agreed that 
three members of the Geneva tribunal should be named by 
three sovereigns, two of them Europeans, and that if any 
or all of these sovereigns should fail to name these mem- 
bers, the King of Sweden should name them all. And, 
in the same treaty, we did not hesitate to submit the very 
important question of our boundary on the Pacific coast 
to the Emperor of Germany. 

I am an intense supporter of the Monroe doctrine. I 
believe the building of the Nicaragua canal under the 
auspices of the United States to be of urgent necessity. 

I believe most earnestly in international arbitration to 
the utmost extent that civilized, just and self-respecting 
nations can go ; and I most earnestly hope that the 
Senate will ratify the treaty as it is proposed as the first 
step — very great and auspicious — toward the attainment 
of peace among nations." 



THE BEST THAT HA.S YET BEEN SUGGESTED. 

BY HON. CHARLES P. DAILY OF NEW YORK. 

I have read the proposed treaty agreed upon by the 
two plenipotentiaries, and now submitted to the Senate 
of the United States for ratification, and having, during 
the last two years, taken an active part in the effort to 
bring about the settlement of all controversies that may 
hereafter arise between the two English-speaking nations 
— Great Britain and the United States — by the final arbit- 
rament of a fixed tribunal, and being familiar, I think, 
with all the plans suggested for that purpose by individu- 
als and collective bodies, I have no hesitation in saying 



that, in my opinion, it is the best that has yet been sug- 
gested. 

I have been struck by its simplicity and clearness, by 
how much has been foreseen and provided for, and am 
satisfied in my own mind that, as a means of preventing 
war, with all its attendant calamities (except where war 
is inevitable), it will work most satisfactorily. It is diffi- 
cult, beforehand, to see all the exigencies that may arise ; 
and for that reason it is better, in my judgment, to ratify 
the treaty as it is now framed, leaving all such exigencies 
to be disclosed during the five or six years of its opera- 
tion, than for the Senate to provide for them now. In a 
matter of this kind, which is new, experience is the best 
guide. As the treaty is to be in operation only a few 
years, it may result in its being made still more perfect. 

I now answer certain questions put to me by the repre- 
sentative of The Independent ; 

Do you think Russia will use her influence against the 
ratification of the treaty ? I do not believe she will at- 
tempt to do so. 

If arbitration is a desirable thing should it not be in- 
corporated into international law for more than five 
years? As I have already remarked, the treaty will un- 
doubtedly be improved and made entirely satisfactory, 
such alterations and changes being made as experience 
will suggest. 

Can it be considered as a treaty of offense and defense, 
and does it commit the two countries to an alliance? I 
do not think any such question is involved. 

Would the United States be in danger of losing control 
of the Nicaragua Canal, if it should be built? Would 
Great Britain claim that, under the Clayton Bulwer 
treaty, she was entitled to a voice in the control of the 
canal? I answer, no. As I have been largely connected 
with the matter of the Nicaragua Canal, as a member of 
the company that has heretofore done what has been 
done toward the construction of that great waterway be- 
tween the Atlantic and the Pacific, and have also been an 
officer of that company since its incorporation, I antici- 
pate no difficulty of that kind. I think 1 may consider 
myself thoroughly well informed on this subject, having 
had constant occasion for some years carefully to study 
and consider it. 

Would King Oscar, of Sweden, be satisfactory to our 
country, and be likely to be impartial, as the final arbi- 
trator? I think the selection is excellent, as he is one of 
the most enlightened, liberal and capable sovereigns of 
Europe. — The Independent. 



ONE OF THE GREATEST EVENTS OF MODERN 
HISTORY. 

BY REV. REUEN THOMAS, D.D. 

From a sermon in Harvard Church Brookline, Mass., Jan. 24. 

As it seems to me that the arbitration treaty between 
Great Britain and the United States is one of the great- 
est events of modern history, and closely connected with 
the advancement of the Kingdom of Christ among men, 
its introduction into our solemn sanctuary service is 
abundantly warranted. Indeed, it would, indicate a 
great lack of ability to see the movements of Divine 
Providence in their broadest expression if we omitted to 
celebrate an event so rich in promise for humanity as 
this is. It is true that this treaty is not yet approved by 
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a two-thirds majority of the Senate of the United States, 
which approval is necessary to its validity. 

One can hardly believe that such a disaster as its non- 
approval is possible. That would indicate that there 
are men in that Senate whose judicial blindness is de- 
plorable ; men who are prejudiced politicians of the 
worst type ; men who are more influenced by party feel- 
ings and political antagonisms than by feelings of patri- 
otism and humanity ; men who are unworthy to represent 
in the highest place of honor their country ; men who 
are dominated by bad and selfish feelings and not by 
human interests. The failure of such a treaty would 
create a feeling of suspicion in other nations towards the 
United States which would be sad beyond words to ex- 
press. In order that you may not assume that such 
feelings as these are special to the clerical mind, whose 
bnsiness it is to preach peace on earth good will towards 
men, I propose to give copious extracts from newspapers 
and from men of light and leading in the nations of the 
earth. These judgments may be taken as the expression 
of the secular mind concerned with the every-day affairs 
of life. 

We will begin at home and then go abroad. The Bos- 
ton Transcript said : — 

The benefit of the treaty to the general cause of peace 
can scarcely be over-estimated. The example of the 
United States and Great Britain, two nations of great 
power on sea and land, will give great encouragement to 
the people of other countries to endeavor to settle all 
questions not involving national honor or existence 
peaceably. Of course no one expects that arbitration 
will bring the millennium so near that we can begin to 
beat swords into ploughshares now, for a nation like 
Italy cannot be expected to submit its occupation of 
Rome to the judgment of a tribunal, any more than 
Germany and France can be looked to to refer the owner- 
ship! °' Alsace-Lorraine to an international court. Na- 
tional passions, which are often but national prejudices, 
cannot be extinguished save by the slow process of broad- 
ening ideas of right and wrong, but to this process arbi- 
tration lends assistance. 

Dr. Thomas quoted from President Eliot of Harvard 
University, Prof. Joseph H. Beal, lecturer on Interna- 
tional law at Harvard, Theodore L. Woolsey and others, 
and from the following well-known European statesmen : 
W. E. Gladstone, Alfred Austin, Ian Maclaren, Arch- 
bishop Walsh, Justin McCarthy, John Burns, Rev. 
Joseph Parker, James Bryce, Sir John Lubbock, Lord 
Farrer, Crispi, Viscount Venosta (Italian Minister of 
Foreign Affairs), Zanardelli, Clemenceau, Henri Roche- 
fort. The opinions as expressed were all in the hearti- 
est sympathy with the treaty. 

After reading all this, he asked, is it not fitting that 
such language as this should follow ? 

" The latest undertaking of the New York World is to 
establish an international holiday of rejoicing over the 
signing of the general arbitration treaty between the 
United States and Great Britain—" a white-letter day in 
the calendar of history." That enterprising journal is 
putting into the work all its machinery of correspondence 
and reverberation, and the idea is encircling the world of 
English-speaking peoples in a really imposing manner. 
All sorts and conditions of men are welcoming with en- 
thusiasm the new hope of the universal peace of the bet- 
ter days to come, when the classes of the population in 



all lands, who suffer most and get the least out of wars, 
getting together through the increase of their intelligence 
and political control, shall put a stop to fights between 
governments as they have put a stop to bloodshed be- 
tween man and man." 

But while we are listening to such jubilant notes, a. 
note of alarm actually comes in, and we read in our last 
evening's paper words of this sort : 

The people of the country will be slow to believe the 
statements made in certain quarters that the treaty of 
arbitration which has been signed, is menaced. It re- 
quires a two-thirds vole but we cannot believe that a third 
of the men selected, on the theory at least, that they em- 
body the highest statesmanship of the country, will prove 
so dominated by prejudice or lacking in sense and pa- 
triotism as to imperil the success of what is felt to be the 
greatest triumph of Christianity and humanity in this 
century. Let the governors and legislatures of states, 
trade and social organizations, religious and educational 
gatherings, lose no time in emphasizing by declaration 
and resolution the intense feeling of the various sections 
and constituencies of the country in favor of a definite 
and speedy endorsement of this most important compact. 
We believe this sentiment is so deep and universal that 
any obstacles thrown in the way of confirmation would be 
regarded as a crime, not merely against society in its 
limited sense, but against nations and civilization. The 
interests involved are so grand and impressive that oppo- 
sition is sacrilege. Certainly no body of men aware of 
the condemnation that must overtake the senators proved 
to be hostile to this beneficent measure, will venture upon 
so suicidal a course, but the people everywhere should be 
more than passive friends of the treaty. They should 
make their wishes so definitely known that none would 
desire or dare to act contrary to them. 

It is like being taken to the top of a mountain from 
which we looked upon peaceful fields and pleasant home- 
steads, sheep grazing, cattle feeding, gentle peace with 
plenty crowned — when suddenly a cloud comes and folds 
us in its embrace and we can see nothing but the fog 
which encompasses us. Such a possibility almost fills us 
with dismay. When we compare the action of House or 
Senate thirteen months ago, which, without debate, voted 
$100,000 when the harsh note of war vibrated in the air 
and nine- tenths of the newspapers in the land went crazy 
with excitement, with the present action when " peace on 
earth, good will to men " is the note ; reflection does 
assuredly bring sadness. I trust the Senate will hear 
from the people and soon. Those of us who for years 
have struggled and prayed for that which seems to us to 
be the dawn of a better day cannot be careless or indiffer- 
ent in this hour of hope. 

Why should not every church throughout the land send 
a message to the Senate ? No legislature could resist the 
unanimous voice of the churches. The best men and 
women in the land are in our churches. Ought we not to 
be quick to discover the first streak of the dawn of a new 
day and to welcome it? I cannot believe in the Divine 
call of any minister who does not proclaim peace on 
earth, good will towards men, and I cannot believe that 
any church is under the leading of the Holy Spirit which 
does not sympathize — actively sympathize — with all and 
everything which tends to that end. 

Mere politicians may not have the spirit in them to re- 
joice in a great and good thing done by a man of an oppo- 
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site party to their own ; silver men who are trying to es- 
tablish fraud by law may try to deprive the President of 
the glory which will come to him from this great piece of 
work, but what have we to do with such a temper as that? 
The Christian who does not control his politics by his 
loyalty to Christ is not much of a Christian. 

The leadership of the world is in the hands of this 
great Anglo-Saxondom if it will only open its eyes to see 
it. This Anglo-Saxondom can make war impossible if it 
will. A united English-speaking race could lead all the 
greatest and best ideas which have been put into the 
brains of man to victory, if it came into cooperative 
unity. When we pray " Thy kingdom come," what do 
we mean? Do we mean anything in particular? Before 
that day reaches its zenith the political power, the church 
power, the judicial power of the world must work together. 
Here are two great nations, speaking the same language, 
having the same Christian religion, reading the same 
books, adopting the same laws, agreeing, by their ex- 
ecutive governments to act like two reasonable men of 
average intelligence instead of like two bullies or black- 
guards or pugilists. 

If these nations act on reason and not as animals, 
other nations will do the like. The people will force 
these folks in office who are always calling out " im- 
possible," to do the impossible. At the present time 
the whole world is trampling on every one of the laws of 
God given on Sinai. Nations are murderers. What is 
the good of our coming together to ask Go'd to give us 
His Holy Spirit if we have not intelligence and virtue 
enough to see this ? The Holy Spirit is a spirit of illu- 
mination. Never yet have you met a man under the 
leading of God's spirit who did not want to make his own 
the principles of the New Testament as expounded by 
Jesus of Nazareth. That is the one infallible test. 
God's blessing to individuals and to nations has to come 
along the line of loyalty to Christ. It can come in no 
other way. God will honor those who honor Christ. 

Does this treaty honor Christ? Does it honor Chris- 
tianity ? Does it look in the direction of the coming of 
the kingdom of Christ among men? "Men shall learn 
war no more." Men shall not be jealous of one another, 
nor envy one another, nor hate one another when that 
kingdom dawns. " They shall beat their swords into 
ploughshares." Industry everywhere — military nowhere 
— peace and prosperity. 



THE NATIONAL ARBITRATION COMMITTEE. 

The Arbitration Committee appointed at the Conference, held 
in Washington last April, have issued the following statement in 
regard to the pending treaty with Great Britain in the Senate : 

THE ORIGIN OF THE TREATY. 

From Washington's administration down to this day, 
arbitration has uniformly been a prominent feature of our 
national policy. Acting upon the conviction that justice 
is best secured by judicial methods, our Government has 
always stood among the nations as the champion of Law, 
and the pending Treaty is, in a very definite sense, the 
result of our initiative. In 1890 Congress unanimously 
adopted a concurrent resolution requesting the President 
" to invite from time to time, as fit occasions may arise, 
negotiations with any Government with which the United 
States has or may have diplomatic relations, to the end 
that any differences or disputes arising between the two 



Governments which cannot be adjusted by diplomatic 
agency, may be referred to arbitration, and be peaceably 
adjusted by such means." In 1893 the British House of 
Commons expressed the hope that Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment would " lend their ready cooperation to the Govern- 
ment of the United States, upon the basis of the foregoing 
resolution." The pending Treaty, by which the two 
Governments agree to submit to arbitration, under cer- 
tain limitations, " all questions in difference between 
them which they may fail to adjust by diplomatic nego- 
tiations," follows almost the precise words of the resolu- 
tion of Congress. 

None but the most cogent reasons could justify the 
rejection of a Treaty thus negotiated in direct response 
to our own invitation. 

WHAT THE TREATY IS. 

The Treaty provides different methods for the various 
cases arising. 

Pecuniary claims are to be submitted to a tribunal con- 
sisting of "jurists of repute," three or Ave in number, 
each Government naming one member of the Court if it 
consists of three persons, or two members if it consists of 
five. The remaining member is to be selected by those 
first named, or, if they cannot agree, by the joint action 
of the Supreme Court of the United States and the 
Judicial committee of the British Privy Council. Finally, 
and only in the event of these bodies being unable to 
unite in a selection, the third or fifth member is to be 
named by the King of Sweden and Norway. 

Other matters of difference, not involving territorial 
claims, are also to be submitted to the tribunal of five, 
constituted as above ; but whenever it is found that the 
determination of any dispute necessarily involves the 
decision of a question of grave general importance, affect- 
ing the national rights of either party as distinguished 
from the private rights whereof it is merely the interna- 
tional representative, then the dispute is to be referred to 
the tribunal provided for the adjudication of territorial 
claims. 

This tribunal is to consist of three American and three 
British Judges named by the President of the United 
States and the Queen of Great Britain respectively. 
There is no umpire. The award of this tribunal is not to 
be final unless agreed upon by a majority of not less than Hoe 
to one of its members. But if there should be a less majority, 
the award may also be final if both Powers acquiesce. If 
either protests against it as erroneous, the award will be 
of no validity. It is further provided that in such cases 
of disagreement, there shall be no recourse to hostile 
measures of any description, until the mediation of one 
or more friendly Powers has been invited. 

The Treaty is to remain in force for five years, and as 
much longer as the two Governments desire — either 
being at liberty to terminate it after January 11th, 
1902, by merely giving notice. There will therefore, be 
full opportunity for revision if, after a fair trial, expe- 
rience shows defects in the practical working of the 
scheme. 

SUPPOSED OBJECTIONS TO THE TREATY. 

The objections to the Treaty which have come to the 
notice of this Committee, have received careful and 
respectful consideration. We believe that they are 
almost entirely owing to an imperfect study, or a misap- 
prehension, of its provisions or of their possible effects. 



